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‘The Voo 


I took a walk through the woods today, Just as far as I could see 


The snow was drifted and white. Was white and drifted snow, 

The touch of winter magic there From the hilltop up above me 

Made such a thrilling sight. ‘To the valley down below. 

Every treetop capped with snow, Along the woodland trail I walked 
Every bush a ball of white— That led to a frozen brook; 

[t was a sparkling fairyland Cedar boughs beside me bent 

As pure and fresh as life. To form a sheltered nook. 
A deer [ saw in the woods today I seemed to be in a faraway land. 

And a fox running jaunty and free, In a kingdom wondrously fair 

And a crimson cardinal flashed my way With neither hustle nor hurry. 
As it flitted from tree to tree. No signs of worry or care. 
I walked along the old rail fence There was only the splendor that winter brings, 
To where once a cabin stood, And everything seemed perfect and good. 
Home of a pioneer family My heart was filled with joy supreme 
Carved deep within the woods. As I walked through the winter woods. 


As I turned home with heart content, 
I began to laugh and sing. 

For I was filled with the magic 

That only a woodland walk can bring. 


Robin Brown 


Christmas Trees 
A Christmas Circular 


The city had withdrawn into itself 

And left at last the country to the country; 
When between whirls of snow not come to lie 
And whirls of foliage not yet laid, there drove 
A stranger to our yard, who looked the city, 
Yet did in country fashion in that there 

He sat and waited till he drew us out 
A-buttoning coats to ask him who he was. 

He proved to be the city come again 

To look for something it had left behind 

And could not do without and keep its Christmas. 
He asked if I would sell my Christmas trees; 
My woods — the young fir balsams like a place 
Where houses all are churches and have spires. 
I hadn’t thought of them as Christmas trees. 

I doubt if I was tempted for a moment 

To sell them off their feet to go in cars 

And leave the slope behind the house all bare, 
Where the sun shines now no warmer than the 
moon. 

I’d hate to have them know it if I was. 

Yet more I’d hate to hold my trees except 

As others hold theirs or refuse for them, 
Beyond the time of profitable growth, 

The trial by market everything must come to. 

I dallied so much with the thought of selling. 
Then whether from mistaken courtesy 

And fear of seeming short of speech, or whether 
From hope of hearing good of what is mine, 

I said, “There aren’t enough to be worth while.’ 
‘I could soon tell how many they would cut, 
You let me look them over.’ 


‘You could look. 
But don’t expect I’m going to let you have them.’ 
Pasture they spring in, some in clumps too close 
That lop each other of boughs, but not a few 
Quite solitary and having equal boughs 
All round and round. The latter he nodded ‘Yes’ 
to, 
Or paused to say beneath some lovelier one, 
With a buyer’s moderation, ‘That would do.’ 
I thought so too, but wasn’t there to say so. 
We climbed the pasture on the south, crossed over, 
And came down on the north. 


‘He said, ‘A thousand.’ 


‘A thousand Christmas trees! — at what apiece?’ 


He felt some need of softening that to me: 
‘A thousand trees would come to thirty dollars.’ 


Then I was certain I had never meant 

To let him have them. Never show surprise! 
But thirty dollars seemed so small beside 

The extent of pasture I should strip, tree cents 
(For that was all they figured out apiece), 
Three cents so small beside the dollar friends 
I should be writing to within the hour 

Would pay in cities for good trees like those, 
Regular vestry trees whole Sunday Schools 
Could hang enough on to pick off enough. 

A thousand trees I didn’t know I had! 

Worth three cents more to give away than sell 
As may be shown by a simple calculation. 
Too bad I couldn’t lay one in a letter. 

I can’t help wishing I could send one 

In wishing you herewith a Merry Christmas. 


--Robert Frost 


A Christmas Carol 
Written while serving in Korea ~ 1952 


Twas the night before Christmas and all through the tent 
Was the odor of fuel oil (the stove pipe was bent) 

The shoe pals were hung bv the ot] stove with care, 

With the hope that they would issue each man a new pair. 
The weary Gls were sacked out in their beds, 

And visions of suzar-babes danced through their heads 
When up on the ridge line there rose such a clatter, 
(AChinese machine gun had started to chatter.) 


> 


I rushed to my me and threw hack the bolt, 

The rest of my tent mates awoke sith a jolt. 

Outside we could hear our platoon Sargeant Kelly, 

A hard little man with a little pot belly 

Come Erwin, come O Del). come Brooks and Paschall, 
Up Dees, up Unnasch. up Phillips and Patrick. 

We tumbled outside in a swirl! of confusion, 

So cold that each man could have used a transfusion. 
Get up on that hilltop and silence that Red, 

And don’t come back ‘til you're sure that he’s dead. 


Then putting his thumb up in front of his nose, 
Sargeant Kelly took leave of us shivering Joes. 

But we all heard him say tn a voiwe soft and light, 
Merry Xmas to all — may vou live through the night 


iP: 


SILENT NIGHT 


Silent Night is a popular Christmas Carol 
composed in 1818 by Franz Gruber and Joseph 
Mohr. The song was first performed on 
Christmas Eve 1818 at St. Nicholas parish 
church in present day Austria. It was first 


. . . . ; 42 * . . 
performed in the United States in New York City German lyrics!) Young's English lyrics"*} 
in 1839. Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht, Silent night, holy night, ae 
Alles schlaft; einsam wacht Allis calm, all is bright 
Over the years the original manuscript was lost, Nur das traute hochheilige Paar. Round yon virgin mother ars,- -, 
along with Joseph Mohr’s name. Many people Holder Knabe im lockigen Haar, Holy infant, so tenderandn~. 
assumed the melody was composed by a Schlaf in himmlischer Ruh! Sleep in heavenly peace, 
Schlaf in himmlisch i 
famous composer, and it was variously igs AE Sleep in heavenly peace: is 
ven, ; my | 
attributed to Hayden, spear or Heals e Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht, Saent tahe ROM anL 
However, a manuscript was discovered in 1995 Hirten erst kundgemacht Shepherds quake at the sig -~ 
in Mohr’s handwriting and dated by researchers Durch der Engel Halleluja, Glories stream from heaver. ~...., 
as c. 1820. It states that Mohr wrote the words Tont es laut von fern und nah: Heavenly hosts sing Alleluia! 
in 1816 when he was assigned to a pilgrim Christ, der Retter ist da! Christ the Savior is born, 
: ; é Christ, der Retter i ! j iori 
church in Mariapfarr, Austria. It also shows that AER Christ the Savior is born! 
the music was composed by Gruber in 1818. Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht, Blertnionr ely vial 
; d Gottes Sohn, o wie lacht Son of : ight; 
In 1859 John Young, an Episcopal priest serving eet iene Me God, love's pure light; 
ms a ‘ Lieb’ aus deinem géttlichen Mund, Radiant beams from thy holy face 
at Trinity Church, New York City, wrote an Da uns schlagt die rettende Stund’. With the dawn of redeeming grace 
published the English translation that is Christ, in deiner Geburt! Jesus, Lord, at thy birth, 
generally used today. The carol is now known Christ, in deiner Geburt! Jesus, Lord, at thy birth. : 


throughout the world and has been translated 


into about 140 languages. 


Silent Night 


Christmas carol 


Silent-Night-Chapel in Oberndorf, 
where the song was first performed 


The Irish are Coming!! The Irish are Coming!! 


Oh, Wait. 

They’re already here. 

This is a conversation on when they 

came and what they did once they were 

here. 
Most of their arrivals began as a result of the 
construction of the Erie Canal and, later, the 
Blackstone Canal connecting Worcester, MA 
and Providence, R.I. The Irish economy in the 
early 1800’s was failing and the Irish knew that 
in America the construction of the Erie Canal 
was beginning. They recognized that there 
would be jobs there. And when that was 
competed in 1825, they worked on the 
Blackstone Canal. Because many of them had 
experience in the digging of canals in order to 
drain land they needed for farming, they were 
ready and willing to help in America. They got 
on boats and sailed to America for jobs, which 
their experience practically guaranteed. Asa 
result of the Blackstone Canal construction, it 
caused Worcester to become what many 
considered as the “largest industrial city in the 
country NOT on a navigable seaport.” Also, as 
times would have it, many Irish served as 
members of the Northern army during the 
American Civil War. All of this was made 
somewhat easier for them because they already 
spoke the language. 


The “Potato Famine” hit in 1849 in Ireland, 
driving many more out of that country. In the 
five years around the “Famine” a million Irish 
died of starvation and disease. History tells us 
that more than 3 million Irish died over that 
time. The ones that had emigrated out to 
America had jobs and income and were able to 
give their families a roof over their heads and 
food on the table. And they were able to send 
money back to Ireland to bring other family 
members here. That’s how my family 
eventually got here. 


Those Irish immigrants became aware of all the 
mills that were built along the routes of the anals 
and the rivers that were producing goods and the 
sales of those goods that provided jobs. Many 
of them, men and women, took jobs in those 
mills. Some of them found themselves working 
in the Bellingham mills on Maple and Pearl 
Streets in the north of Bellingham. And, to this 
day, it is possible to see many Irish names 
among the residents of Bellingham. 


The Irish were very religious and many travelled 
from Bellingham to Milford and Medway to 
attend Sunday Mass. Those that could not 
would gather on the hillside where St. Brendan’s 
church now stands and would conduct Rosary 
services in the pine grove. 


They attended St. Joseph’s Church in Medway 
for many years but wanted a church closer to 
where they lived and worked. And so, in 1895 
the Archdiocese of Boston approved the 
building of a church in North Bellingham to be 
named for the Irish St. Brendan. And for fifty 
years that church served as a “mission church” 
from St.Joseph’s. In 1945 the church was 
granted status as a stand-alone parish and in 
celebration the parishioners built the shrine 
which is located to the right side of the church. 


The history of St. Brendan’s is another story for 
another time. It is interesting to note that there 
is a plaque inside St. Brendan’s that lists the 
family names of those who donated to pay for 
the original stained glass windows. Many of 
those names are clearly Irish. And since St. 
Brendan’s 125" anniversary will be in 2019 
perhaps we will be seeing another discussion 
about that. 


RPL, 


GREAT ONE-LINERS 
The picture below is the former Edward Thayer To steal ideas from one person is plagiarism. To 
House. It was built sometime after 1830 but steal ideas from many is research. 
before 1853. R.F. Thayer had a store there in 
1858. It served as the Bellingham Post Office 
for about ten years in the 1864 era. 


Better to remain silent and be tough a fool, than to 
speak and remove all doubt. 


How is it that one careless match can start a forest 


y4876, twoidifferent, persons owned the fire, but it takes a whole box to start a campfire? 


building. W. Grant owned the north half and P. 
Bates owned the southern half. In 1888, R. | didn’t say it was your fault, | said | was blaming you. 


Thayer owned the Bates portion. 
The shinbone is a device for finding furniture in a 


Bernice and Eleanor Brown, daughters of dark room. 

Comfort and Nettie Brown, were both born in 

this house in the 1890’s. They were Why does someone believe you when you say there 
Weeretenic of Doborah'Sameon, In'1782 are four billion stars, but check when you say the 


: , aint is wet. 
Deborah enlisted in the Continental Army in the P 


Town of Bellingham, as Robert Shurtlieff. The The sole purpose of a child’s middle name, is so he 
house was located on Mechanic Street, directly can tell when he’s really in trouble. 
behind the Baptist Church. 

Why do Americans choose from just two people to 


The house was torn down in 1972 by order of run for president and 50 for Miss America? 

the Selectmen, after being severely damaged by 

vandals. A clear conscience is usually the sign of a bad 
memory. 


Laugh at your problems, everybody else does. 


It’s not the fall that kills you; it’s the sudden stop at 
the end. 


Artificial intelligence is no match for natural 
stupidity. 


Always borrow money from a pessimist. He won’t 
expect it back. 


He who smiles in a crisis has found someone to 
blame. 


If you think nobody cares if your aive, try missing a 
couple of payments. 


A computer once beat me at chess, but it was no 
match for me at kickboxing. 


| didn’t fight my way to the top of the food chain to 
be a vegetarian. 


The Rogozyn Family History 


Julia Dorothy Paznanski, Robey, Rogozyn 
March 31, 1903 — 


Julia came to America through Ellis Island in 1917 at 
the age of fourteen years with her mother Swiez 
Poznanski and her brothers Eugine age 11, and 
Edward age 9 and her sisters Olga age 7, Jenny age 5 
and Ana, 7 months old. They were met by her father 
Michael Paznanski who arrived earlier and worked as 
a carpenter. They lived in an apartment on Pond 
Street in Woonsocket, Rhode Island. Her father 
Michael built the Ukrainian Church and they named 
it St. Michael’s in his honor. Later the church moved 
to a granite building where it is now and kept the 
name. Julia was very active in the church. She 
learned the English quickly and helped to translate 
for other Ukrainian new arrivals. 


At the age of 17 Julia married John Robey on 
October 10, 1920. John was 23 years old. He came 
to this country from Russia. They had three children, 
Olga, who married Willis Burgess; Lilly, later 
married to Cyril Peloquin and Thomas Robey. 
Thomas dies at the age of twenty in WW II, July 18, 
1943. Julia then worked in a textile mill in 
Woonsocket where she met her husband of 47 years, 
John Rogozyn. They were married August 10, 1929. 
John and Julia had two children. June Marie 
Rogozyn. She later married Gerard Milot and 2™ 
Damien St. Louis; and Catherine Rogozyn. They 
also took in two young women, John’s niece Stella 
Bootland and Lena Murray. 


On February 2, 1944 John and Julia moved to 
Bellingham. They bought what was called the 
Masconomo Club from May and Israel Garelick. It 
had a 162 % acre lot and cost $4500 .00. The house 
was built by DeJony, who also built two other houses 
nearby. The building had two ballrooms and a door 
that led to the living quarters, one bath, three 
bedrooms, and another large bathroom, walk-in 
closets, and a large kitchen with a large pantry. Two 
stairways led to an attic, ten feet tall. There were also 
two stairways that led to the basement, also 10 feet 
tall. Part of the cellar served as a garage for auto 
storage. There wasn’t a nail in the whole building. 
All wooden pegs were used to hold the large beams 


that were used. There were also two full fieldstone 
fireplaces, one in the living room and one in the 
ballrooms. He also made some built-in storage 
spaces that served as benches and stained glass 
windows. 


After Olga and Lilly got married, and with the 
passing of her son Tommy, the house was more than 
they needed. On August 27, 1951 they sold the 
property to Kelton Potter of united Builders. He 
went on to build the development Scott Hill Acres. 


John and Julia bought the first house on the corner of 
Easy Street for the sum of $7,000.00. 


Shortly after that the mills in Woonsocket moved to 
some southern states. John was offered a job to go 
with the move but they decided to stay here. They 
opened a little restaurant called Ma’s Snack Bar. 
They rented the building from May and Walter Vater 
for many years. 


John and Julia spent their retired years at home 
enjoying what they worked so hard for. John passed 
ways December 4, 1976. Julia was admitted to 
Cushing Hospital with Alzheimer’s on September 15, 
1986 and passed away. 
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Nicknames 


How often have you heard a nickname for a 
certain section of town and wondered what 
it was and where? 


The dead end of Ray Avenue was referred to 
as “Chicken Ally”. The open field in back of 
the Howes and Bullard places where the 
portable schools are now was labeled “Cow 
Flap Stadium”. 


The area around the old Forbes house just 
off Hartford Avenue was called “Christian 
Hill”. 


Over in Caryville, Beach Street was named 
“Gold Coast”. 


He old railroad crossing on North Main 
street and Mechanic street came together as 
the “Four Corners”. 


“Crimpville” had two references that were 
peculiar. “Devil’s Retreat” and “Saints Rest” 
Maybe the “devil” had to retreat from there 
because of the two churches? Then there 
was a minister, a doctor and an undertaker 
available on short notice. But--- how could 
the Saints rest without a cemetery to “rest” 
in. There’s none there. 


The railroad line running through what is 
now Wethersfield was labelled “Skunk 
Holla Express” for trains whizzing through 
on the rails. 


Do you have a nickname to pass on to us for 
others to get a chuckle or two? “Jot ‘em 
down” neighbor. 


Drop by for a visit 


The Historical Museum is open Tuesday 
mornings from 9:00 — 1:00. It is also open the 
first Sunday of the month from 1:00 — 4:00pm. 
and by appointment. (508-966-5838) 


The Crimpville Comments are distributed four 
times a year by the Bellingham Historical 
Commission. We are always looking for original 
poems, stories, and pictures of Bellingham to 
include. Please drop your contributions off at 
the Museum or mail them to: 


Bellingham Historical Commission 
3 Common St. 
Bellingham, MA 02019 


We would love to hear from you. 


The Editorial Staff 
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YOU CANTAKE OVER 
THAT HOT POTATO NOW,LAD. 

CATCH UP 
DING 


Christmas Traditions and Memories 


By: Franco Tocchi 


Many families have, or have had many 
different types of traditions pertaining to 
Christmas over the years. Some go back many 
generations, others last Christmas. Some pertain 
to having certain food at meal time like ham, 
others focus on getting and decorating some sort 
of tree, whether it be real or fake can be a matter 
of contention. But as for me, getting together 
with family was always something that was done. 
My younger self would generally consider it 
Thanksgiving part two but with more presents, 
given my birthday generally happened the week 
before Thanksgiving. 

After doing our morning routine of 
getting up, dealing with the presents, eating 
breakfast, and washing up in no particular order, 
we would collect the things we were bringing and 
head over to my great aunts up the road. We 


would usually be the first ones there but we 


always waited for some of the other family before 
eating a big meal. I remember playing with the pair of 
dogs that were there named Patches and Rebel while 
waiting to head back home to play with whatever 
presents I had gotten that year. As a habit goodbyes in 
my family always take no less then ten minutes, even 
now. 

One odd thing that was something I seem to 
remember always being on wasn't the Charlie Brown 
movie, but the spaghetti western, The Good, the Bad, 
and the Ugly. This was coincidentally what introduced 
me to Clint Eastwood and the genre of the western. It 
ceased playing on TV by the time I was in high school, 
or at least I could never find it again on by that point in 
my life, but luckily we still meet with family during 
the holiday. Many things may have drastically changed 
over the twenty something years that I've been 
partaking in the holiday, but getting together with 
family has always been part of my life. As a side note I 
have since acquired a copy of The Good, the Bad, and 
the Ugly, and God help us if they ever decide to start 


playing Christmas music in October. 


Phebe's Alphabetical Bible Verses 


_ and thou wilt receive. Luke 11:9 
eae, | stand at the door, and RLIOC REN INEN, 3:20 
C-Come unto me, all ye that labor....Matt. 11:28 
D—Do unto others as thou would have them do unto you 
E—Every knee shall bow to me....Romans 14:11b 
F—Father forgive them....Luke 23:34 . 
G—Give, and it shall be given unto you....Luke ee 8 
H~Happy is the man who trusted in the Lord. Psa m ‘ 
In so much as ye have done it unta one of the least o 

ese....Matt. 25:40b 
PR ctor 0704 ina Nvay th tRAMIANAAnE 
life... John 14:6 Ai 

K—Knock and it shall be opened unto thee. Matt. 7:7 

L—Let not your heart be troubled... John 14:1 

M—Make hast for no man knoweth the day or the hour... 


N-—No man cometh unto the Father but by me.... John 14:6b 


O-Open mine eyes, that | may see.,..Psalms 119:18 
P--Put your trust in the Lord for he careth for you 
Q-—Quench not the Spirit. | Thess. 5:19 , — 
R-Remember the sabbath, to keep it holy. Exodus 20.8 
S—Suffer the little children to come unto me..Mark 10:14b 
T~Take heed, watch and pray....Mark 13:33 3 
U-—Underneath are the everlasting arms. Deut.3a:27b 
V-Verily, verily | say unto you, He who keepeth ge 
W--Whether ye eat, or drink icity you do, doa 
the glory of God. | Corinthians 10: 
mea : ee but take the word, exalt, cross off the 
ay (e)Xalt His holy name | mae 
ee. ale | wall through the valley....Psalm tie 
7—Zacchaeus, make haste, and come down...Luke 19:5b 


PHEBE LUNDVALL 


QUESTIONS (?) and ANSWERS (!) 


Question: 
Where did Hartford Avenue in 
Bellingham get its name? It's a 


long way from Hartford, Connecti- 
Cui. 


Answer: 

Ah, but there is a connection 
between the two, 

Shortly after 1800, a new 
Stage route between Boston and New 
York was sought, 

It was to be known as the 
"Middle Road," lying between the 
lower route running from Boston via 
Dedham, Walpole, Attleboro and 
southern Rhode Island, and the 
"Upper Road" from Boston along what 
is now generally Route 2 in Massa- 
chusetts toward northwestern Massa- 
chusetts ane Albany. 

The new route as envisioned, 
was "to run in as near a Straight 
line as possible" between Dedham 
and Hartford, Connecticut and then 
On into New York Catt. 

By 1807, a corporation by the 
name of the Hartford & Dedham Turn- 
pike was formed and construction on 
the line began. 

The "straight line" concept, 
while admirable, presented some 
serious problems in that it went 
Over, and not around some rather 
high hills in its course, and as 
one of the Proprietors said, "a 
straight line isn't always the 
shortest distance between two 
points.” 

By 1811, the Turnpike was com- 
pleted and partially in Operation 
aS a stage and wagon route through 
the northern part of Bellingham, 
entering the town in the Caryville 
section and proteeding in (nearly) 
a “straight line" toward Mendon. 

Tears later -ain naming the 
Streets in Bellingham, the route of 
the old Purnpike — which, inciden- 
tally failed financially before 
1820 - was given the Hartfora Aven- 

ue designation. 

By the way, you can still go 
Over the route from Dedham to Hart- 
ford to this day! 


Memories by Carlton Patrick 


Some of my memories of growing up in a family 
of eight children on a farm in the 1920’s to the 
1940’s. In those days, families didn’t have all 
the gadgets and technology they have today. It 
was during the depression time and hard to find 
a job so you did with what you had and made 
due. 


We lived on a farm and were lucky we had 
gardens, pear and apple trees, cranberry bogs, 
strawberry patches, and blueberries galore. We 
also had cows for milk. There was enough for 
us and some of our neighbors. That helped pay 
for the grain to feed them. 


As soon as any of us were old enough to get 
small jobs and earn money we took them. My 
oldest sister worked at Hebert’s Restaurant. 
She went to High School in Franklin, before 
Bellingham had a high school. My oldest 
brother also went to Franklin. My other two 
sisters did housework on weekends for 
neighbors until they were old enough to work 
at Hebert’s also. One brother worked at a 
neighbor’s farm. 


My first job was weeding my neighbor’s 
garden and putting his wood in the cellar. My 
next job was working in the cemetery. At the 
age of ten, | was trimming, mowing the grass, 
and digging the graves. | then went to work on 
a chicken farm and next moved on to a saw - 
mill. All of this was before | was 15 years old 
and | have never regretted any of these 
experiences. 


We had no automobile so it was either walk or 
take a bus. 


10 


A couple of funny things that happened in my 
life | can remember were these. Evidently, one 
horse had died and my father had cut some hay 
at a neighbor's house so he borrowed a small 
dump truck from somebody to get the hay in. 
My mother went with him and she was in the 
dump body to pack the hay and ride home atop 
of it. When they got to the other end of 
Blackstone Street there were boulders you had 
to go around so my father slowed down. The 
shift lever and the dump truck lever were right 
beside each other. When he went to shift, he 
hit the wrong lever and dumped the load of hay 
and my mother out into the street. 


Also, another time when my mother was 
helping get in the hay, she was up in the wagon. 
My father would pitch the hay and she would 
place it. One pitch of hay went up and there 
was a Snake in it. My mother threw the snake 
out near my father, who was scared of snakes. 
These things are funny now but probably 
weren't back then. 


MARBLES 


Those of us of a certain age probably remember 
spending recess playing a lively game of 
marbles. It was also a great way to spend a 
summer afternoon with friends. Everyone 
seemed to consider a bag of marbles a most 
prized possession and we spent a lot of time 
playing and trading. Some of our readers may 
be surprised to learn that this was a game that 
was a passion not only out in the country, or 
“down on the farm”, but growing up as a city 
girl | also carried around my treasured bag of 
marbles. Recently | came across this nostalgic 
article at the Bellingham Historical Museum, 
written by John Gould for the Christian Science 
Monitor. It brought back such wonderful 
memories that | just had to share it with my 
Crimpville Comments friends and readers. | 
hope it brightens up your day and brings a smile 
to your face. Enjoy! - M.M. 


What Ever Happened to Marbles? 


“What ever happened to my marble bag?” | 
asked, and my wife said, “Didn't you give it to 
Bill?” 


Maybe | did, and I hope he doesn’t play for 
keeps until he has mastered a few maneuvers 
essential to marble prosperity. 


There were some peewees left in the bag, and 
‘I notice the stores don’t offer them now. 


The only marbles I’ve seen for sale for years 
have been glass ones, and probably the real 
clay marbles of that time - that-was belong 
only to keep-saking grandpaws and 
grandsons therof. 

There would be a boy now and then whose 
momma had forbidden him to play for keeps, 
but J think this approach to open gambling 


Lit 


had less to do with the matter than pure 
penny-pinching. She was probably a mother 
who didn’t see marbles in their true light and 
thought losing one was squandering. 

The things cost 10 for a cent, so the hazard 
wasn’t huge, and a boy with reasonable 
nimble fingers could do a lot of marbling 
without going home a crying. 


I made out best with my own invention - a 
pasteboard shoe box with holes in it. If the 
hole had a number 5 beside it, I paid five 
marbles to any boy who rolled a marble 
through that hole, keeping all that missed for 
myself. The holes were different sizes and the 
biggest payoff was ten. After a half dozen 
boys had rolled fifty marbles apiece at my 
box, I would pay off fifteen or twenty marbles 
without a squawk. 


Marbles came out as soon as the frost was 
gone on the south side of the schoolhouse, 
and we could twist our heels in the ground to 
make a bunny hole. I never cared much for 
bunny-in-the-hole because it ran to a good 
handful of marbles on one pitch. Everybody 
up, and the boy who tossed the most marbles 
into the bunny hole took all. So fortunes were 
won and lost each recess, and bunny-in-the- 
hole seemed to me a lot like shooting off a five 
dollar sky rocket. That’s the fastest way to 
spend money that I know of. 


The peewee was a shooter, and in those days 
a glass marble was called an “aggie” and was 
used only for a target. When a boy got low on 
peewees he could “set up” an aggie and other 
boys pitched at it until it got hit. The 
successful boy now owned the aggie but the 
original owner had all the peewees that 
missed. Aggies cost real money. Sometimes a 
boy would shoot, hoping to win an aggie, until 
his peewees dropped close to bankruptcy, 


Continued on next page 


and then with a stroke of skill he would 
connect. Now he could set up his aggie and 
hope to recoup. He would be sad if some low 
character popped on the button the first shot. 
Hearts are broken in many ways. 


The peewee was merely a clay pellet firedina 
kiln, and peewees came in assorted colors. If 
a warm spring day brought showers and a 
boy got soaked to the skin, he would sit in 
school and a streak of composite dye would 
ooze from his marble pocket. After that, all 
his marbles were the same color. 


I’m sure marbles are played today, else the 
stores wouldn’t have glass ones. But I’m sure 
too, that much like everything else, things 
aren’t the same. That ten for a cent marbles 
were easy to come by, either by purchase or 
by skill, made it possible for a boy to 
accumulate quite a pocketful, so that 
cheapness had value. Such wealth made quite 
a stir when it rolled out of a pocket during 
class. This happened often enough, and 
teachers were graded, term, by term, by the 
way they reacted to this. We loved those who 
understood and said,”Now Willis, pick them 
up and don’t let that happen again.” But those 
who confiscated the marbles and kept them 
in a desk drawer until school closed in June 
were no ornament to education, and a boy 
with his marbles in the teacher’s desk was 
bereft. | hear people say “He’s lost his 
marbles,” but it means something else now. It 
was far sadder back when it really meant 
marbles. When I lost my marbles in class, | 
asked my mother to sew me up a bag, so I 
never had that problem again. That’’s the bag 
Grandson Bill may or may not have, with a 
few peewees. 
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GOOD LUCK SUPERSTITION S 


ai good luck to: 
. Cook dried beans i 
, peas or dr 
fruit on New Year’s, bi 
- Meet a nun walking alone, 


Wave to a i 
2 n engineer on a - 
motive, ga 


i ait aioe cross your path 

‘ ake hands with eles 

Riad a cross-eyed 
6 


. See the new moon in the clear 


and have both hands full or oe- 
cupied, 


. Find a four-leaf clover. 
. Drop a dish rag, means company 


for the next meal. 


. Have a rooster crow at the steps 


is a sure sign of a visitor. 
Have your left hand itch is a 
Sign or receiving money. 


. Have your right hand itch is a 


sign of meeting a stranger. 


. Kiss a red-headed person will 


cure fever blisters. 


itch is a sign of 
walki 
Strange ground, sia 


Saluting Bellingham’s Heroes who served in the First World War 


John Joseph Allen 
William H. Allison 
Anurewiczius, Syasiun 
*Herbert B. Arnold 
Samuel W. Baader 
George Baxter 
Arthur R. Bacon 
Edward R. Bacon 
Edward William Bailey 
John J. Baxter 
Norman Baxter 
Albert H. Bernier 
Alfred Keary Bernier 
Joseph O. Bernier 
Wilfred G. Bernier 
Wilfred Boiteau 
Alexander W. Brown 
Ralph M. Clark 
Daniel E. Cobb 
Benand Everett Cook 
Andor DeJony 

Albert Deschacht 
Francis P. Diggins 


Patrick Dore 
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Tancrede Dorval Jr. 
Joseph A. Farley 

Henry Fergelewiski 
Bernard Fitzpatrick 
Daniel J. Fitzpatrick 
Joseph Michael Flannagan 
William Vincent Flannagan 
Cornelius J. Foley 

Fred Dominic Foley 
William Michael Foley 
MacLean T. Gander 
Albert O. Garneau 

Fred E. Gould 

Frank T. Hoar 

Cecil E. Howarth 
Frederick Wallace Hunter 
Robert H. Hunter 
Michael Joseph Kennedy 
William James Kennelly 
Waldo J. Kennelly 

Patrick H. Kiernan 

John Kollier 

Henry Larose 

Honorius Landreville 


Continued on next page 


Lee Homer 
Henry F. Lemire 
Frederick Lipsett 
William R. Mann 


Alexander McLean 


John Howard McMahon 


William McMahon 
George M. Melrose 
Hervie E. Miett 
Joseph E. Miner 
Matthew F. Mooney 
John J. Murphy 
Ernest A. Nash 
Albert Ober 

William P. O” Connell 
Emil Paquin 

Joseph A. Paquin 


Cyrille Parento Jr. 


Severio Rotatori 

Harold Grover Sackett 
Percy Wilmarth Schofield 
Daniel Sheehy 

Hugh Francis Smith 

John J. Smith 

Michael J. Smith 

William A. Spear 
*Edward L. Spencer 
Benjamin Staples 

Joseph Tessier 

Joseph A. Thibedeau 
Arthur Voight 

William Joseph Walsh 
John Nicholas Westerdale 
Ralph G. White 


William T. Wright 


America is the home of the free because of the 
brave. Thank you to all our veterans and their 
families for their service to this great country. 


Aleksander Piascik 
Edmund Rattier 
Frank Rattie 
Joseph L. Reith 
Arthur A. Rhodes 
Joseph Rivard 


Eugenio Rotatori 
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DEATHS 
Badzmierowski, Charles 
Barnes, Jane 
Boucher, Alfred G. Jr. 
Bousquet, Michael 
Clerc, Rosebelle (Beaulieu) 
Curtis, Gordon D. 

Daigle, Lucien E. 
Desmarais, Roland A. 
Doonan, Gerald S. 

Doyle, Nancy E. (Cass) 
Kramarz, Virginia D. (Lee) 
LaPlante, Jeanette G. 
Patrick, Henry 

Reese, Jean 


roe 


LOVE OF COUNTRY 
Sir Walter Scott 
Breathes there the man with soul so dead 


Who never to himself hath said: 
“This is my own, my native land”? 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 
From wandering ona foreign stand? 
if such there breathe, go mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can Claim; 
Despite those titles, power and pelf, 
The wretch concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the, vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 
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MAP OF THE TOWN OF BELLINGHAM IN 1019 
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THE OLD TRADING POST i.e. 


LITTLEFIELDS In 2005, this house was moved 
again, due to expected development 
sold gas, candy, cigarettes, in that area. It is now located 
etc. (1930s-1950s) on Mechanic on Mechanic Street, abutting 
Street, near-the corner of the First Baptist Church... it 
South Maple Street. It was is now a private residence. 


sold and moved to South Maple 
Street where it became the 
second story of this private 
home.(Can you believe it?) 


